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Such religues [fays Dr. Jobnfon of the Milton MSS. 

at Cambridge] Jhow how excdlence is acqidi^d; 

what we hope ever to do with ea/e^ we 

tnufl learn firft to do with diligence. 
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SOME PORTIONS OF ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED TO THE SPECTATOR 

BY MR. JOSEPH ADDISON 

Now first Printed from 
His MS. Note Book 



L OF Imagination 

IL OF jEALOUSm IIL OF FaME 



"Cum rtUgo, ttri^ut* puJet, quiafbmma cmo 
Mt yiugue ftutjuenuttjutlia digtta lim." 



D©NE AT GLASGOW M.DCCCLXIV 




jzyc'. -^ ■ ^"^ 



***H 9e '(jipeiii) voitjTou'wve^evKrai rp toh dtSpSitmi' koI ohx oXov .re 
dyadJhf yeif4adai «'Oit}T^v, fiii itporepov yemiQeirra &pipa AyaBap,^ 

*^^AMPHIONi One that by his natural eloquence caufd rude people to 
live a civil life." 

Mm that were daquenU A Didlionary by Henry Cockeram. 



U$$€ 



"Addifon's tafte is fo pure and his Virgilian profe (as Dr. Young flyles it) 
fo exquifite, that I have but now found out, at the dofe of a critical life, the 
full value of it." 

Hurd to Mqfim, Nichol's Anec. vi. 6ia 



''Quand le flegme ell joint ^ la douceur, comme dans Addifon, il efl 
auffi agr^able que piquant. On efl charm^ de rencontrer un homme enjouS 
et pourtant maltre de lui-mfime." 



"One may JufUy apply to him what Plato, in his all^orical language, 
fays of Ariflophanes; that the Graces, having fearched all the world for a 
temple wherein they might forever dwell, fettled at lafl in the breafl of Mr. 
Addifon." 

"Pure phrafe, fit Epithets, a fober care 
Of Metaphors, defcriptions cleare, yet rare; 
SimiUtudes contra<5led fmooth and round, ' 

Not vext by learning, but with Nature crown'd." 



"Cette pmffante fISve germaniquecrfeve, mfime chez Addifon, fon enveloppe 
claffique et latine. II a beau godter Part, il aime encore la nature. Son 
Education, qui Ta encombrg de pr6ceptes, n'a point d6truit en lui la virginit6 
du fentiment vrai." 



**Optm vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit^ et admijfus circum pracordia ludW* 

''CHENOMICON, An herb whereof Geefe are fearful" 

Herbs. A Di<5lionary by Henry Cockeram. 



"M. de Chateaubriand fe glorifiait de-n'avoir pas admis une feule 61ifion 
dans le chant de Cymodocge; tant pis pour Cymodoc6e.'* 

•* Poets lofe half the praife they would have got 
Were it but known what they difcreetly blot." 

^^Scspejiylum vertasy iterum^ qua digna iegifint 
Scripturus: neque, te ut miretur iurba, labores; 
Contenius paucis le^l&rihus^ " 

^'Lafiumque heaUt divtte Ungud: 

f ^ Luxurianiia compefcet: nimis afperafano 

I Levahit cultu: virtute carentia toilet: 

Ludentis fpeciem dabit, ac torquehitur: ut qui 
Nunc Satyrum^ nunc agreftem Cyclopa mavetur.^ 

"There is a difference betweene a grvb and a bvtterflie^ yet your bvtter^flie 
was a grvb." 

"When thefe birds move their wings in flight, their flxokes are flow, 
} moderate and regular; and even when at a conflderable diflance, or high 

above us, we plainly hear the quill feathers, their fliafts and webs upon one 
another creek as the joints or working of a veflel in a tempelluous fea.*' 



AN ADVERTISEMENT. 



In pre&cing this little book the Editor would exprefs r^;ret for his igno- 
rance of the hiilory of the old cstlf-bound o<5hivo volume which contains the 
MS., beyond the f&dl that in 1858 he acquired it by purchafe from, a London 
dealer. 

About 31 pages written on one fide of each leaf in a beautiful print-like 
hand [v. Plate IIL p. 36], would feem to have contained the Effays in their 
firft ftate; paflages having been added by Mr. Addifon in his ordinary 
handwriting, on the blank pages facing the divifions of the original text 
with which they are conne<Sled. With only one or two exceptions, the 4 

interlineations are in this later hand [v. Plate L p. 2]. Unfortunately, 
feveral of the firil leaves had been torn out before the Note-book came into the 
Editoi's pofTeffion. The opening paragraphs of the Eilay on the Imagination 
have thus been lofl. 

A comparifon of the Fac-JimUe Plates with the printed pages will exhibit 
in a general way, how the typography has been ufed to refledl the MS.; but 
one or two explanations may ferve to make the matter clearer. 

A flightly widened margin marks the additional palTages referred to, and 
where verfe renders this unobfervable, ''[Maigij}, Plate I.]" is attached. If 
the addition has been made in the handwriting of the text, ''[Margin, Plate ^ \ 

IIL]" is the fign. Italics reprefent interlineations and corrections, and 
italics within brackets are reftorations of deleted words. In feveral i^llances 
where intricacy made it defirable, paflages are printed exadUy as written. 
The marginal numbers will be found ufeful for comparifon with the 
"SpefSlator." 

The prefence of a third handwriting in the MS. remains to be noticed. 
It is indicated here by small capitals [v. pp. 25-29] and is fac-flmiled in 
Plate IL The Editor has made every endeavour to difcover the writer, 
but has been unfuccefsfiiL The fac-fmiile plate has been fubmitted to the \ 

Keeper of the MSS. Department in the Britilh Mufeum, and to the Librarian . 

of the Bodleian, for identification, with the like refult. The Editor defires ' 

to acknowledge the courtefy of thefe eminent gentlemen. Should any one 
into whofe hands this little book mdy come, meet with better fuccefs, the j 

information will be very thankfully received, either diredtiy, or through the 
medium of "Notes and Queries." \ 

The ' 



The Latin verfes at p. 4, whofe authorfliip the Editor believes to have been 
hitherto doubtful, may now fafely be afcribed to Mr. Addifoi^^ A careful 
comparifon of the prdent text and its various readings with that printed 
in the ''Spedlator" recalls the words of Statins as he relinquiihed his pen, 
weary with twelve years' toiling after the mafter, — 

ThehcdSy mulia cruciaia lima, 

Teniat, aiudacifide, ManiuantB Gaudia fames. 

It may be worth reminding the reader, as a drcumllance which lends fome 
additional interell to the MS., that Dr. Blair has devoted feveral Ledhues to 
an analyfis of this EiTay on the Imagination. It is pleafant to remember that 
to it alfo the world is indebted for Akenfide's Poem. 

The Editor ventures to hope that in printing literally this fragment of the 
works of a great author, he ihall not be chaiged with mere curious pedantry; 
believing that an unperfedled Iketch of what has become an inalienable portion 
of our Englifh Claffics is in all refpedls analogous to the Uher Siudiorum of a 
great mailer, in which the artift difcovers fecrets and learns leflbns not eafily 
attained by other means. If this be true, the ftudent of Rhetoric — ^who of 
the Sifter- Arts of Expreflion has the largeft audience, and is not the leaft hard 
to win — ^may find profit in the carefiil examination of the following pages, 
as they will ftiow to him, in fome meafure, the proceis by which the hand of 
a Mailer- Artift achieved its cunning. There are few fuch reUcs exiiling, and 
thofe which are even moderately acceifible, are fewer ilill. Though fmall in 
bulk, the prefent addition to the fcanty lift may prove the moft valuable. Of 
our Engliih authors, there is perhaps none whofe rough draught would ferve 
this ufe fo well as that of Addifon, who owes chiefly to his ftyle, — ^for exa<5l 
grace, and poliihed eafe even yet unfurpaifed^ — a place in Literature among 
the Greateil, not unlike that which his chanu^ler occupies in Hiilory among 
the Beft. 

"A life profperous and beautifiil— a calm death— an immenfe fame and 
aifedlion afterwards for his happy and fpotleis name." 

NoH Ego quern vocas 
Vilectfj MecattaSf obi^. 

J. D. C. 



OF THE IMAGINATION 



profpedl del^hts y« Soul as much as a Demonflration ; and a or 
defcription in Virgil has perhaps charm'd more readers, y*» a ^^^^^^^ 
Chapter in Ariflotle. Befides, the pleafures of y« Imagination ^^^^^* 
have ys advantage above thofe of y« Underftanding, y' they are 
more obvious & more {easily] eafy to be acquir'd. It is but open- 
ing y« eye, and y« fcene enters; the colours paint y^^felves on y« 
fancy without [any] much [/«-] ^rtention of thought or application 
of mind in y* beholder. We are llruck, we know not how, with 
ye fjrmmetry of any thing we fee, and immediately aifent to 
y« beauty of an objedl without being able to give a reafon for 
it* On this account {probably] \alfOy becaufey pleafures of fancy 
are fo great 6^ require fo little labour of y brain^ as well as becaufe 
they excite agreeable motions in y Animal Spirits^ S"" Francis 
Bacon in his effay upon Health has not thought it improper 
to prefcribe to his reader a profpedl or a defcription {among 
his other rules for Health;] where he particularly diifuades 
{his reader] him from knotty & fubtile inquifitions, & advifes 
him to purfue Studies, that fill y® mind with fplendid & 
illullrious objedls, as Hiftories, Fables, & Contemplations of 
Nature. 

\ I fhall firfl confider those pleafures of y« Imagination, no. 412. 
w<=*» arife from y^ adlual view & furvey of outward objedls; 
& thefe I think, all of 'em proceed from y« fight of what is 
great, uncommon, or beautifulL There may \be] indeed be 
fomething fo terrible or offenfive, y' y** horrour or loath- 
fomnefs of an objedl may over-bear y« pleafure y' refults fi-om 
it's greatnefs, novelty or beauty; but Hill there will be fuch a 
mixture of delight in y« very difgufl it gives us, as any of thefe 
{Affections] Qualifications are moil confpicuous & predominant 

2. By greatnefs I don't {here] only mean y« bulk of any fingle ob- 
jedl but ye largenefs of a whole view confider'd as one entire piece 

of an open champain country 

fuch as ye profpecls of a vast uncultivated defart, huge heaps of 

trouble ocean 

mountains {rifing one above another\ high Rocks & Precipices, 

[An open level o^ plains <&* Fie Ids ^'\ or a wide expanse of waters 
an ipimefife outfpread Ocean], where we are not flruck with y* 

I novelty 



No. 412. novelty or beauty of y« fight, but with y* rude kind of magni- 
ficence, which appears in thefe llupendous works of nature. 
Our Imagination loves to be fiU'd with an objedl & to grafp at 
any thing, that is too big for it's \comprehenfion\ capacity. [ We 
are] We are \It is\ flung into a pleafing aflonifhment at fuch 
un-bounded Views, & feel a delightful! llillnefs & amaze in y® 
foul at ye apprehenfion of 'em * 

* \Befides, we] The mind of man naturally hates ev'ry thing 
that looks like a Rellraint upon \us\ it and [are] is apt to 
fancy [our] //-fel/* [-ves] under a fort of Confinement, when 
\our\ y fight is pent up in a narrow compafs and Ihorten'd 
on ev'ry fide by the neighbourhood of Walls or mountains : 
on the contrary a fpacious Horifon is an Ijnage of Liberty 
where the eye has room enough to Range about, to expatiate 
at large on the Immenfity of its l^profpe^s] views & to lofe 
it felf amidfl the varietie of objedls y' offer y«^felves to its 
obfer\'ation. Such wide and undetermined [views] prof pedis 
are as pleafing to the Fancy as the thoughts of Eternity or 
Infinitude are to the Underflanding. 

But if there be a beauty or un-commonnefs join'd with 

adorn'd 

[ j^ Grandeur] ^em as in a Heaven fpangled with liars & meteors, 
or a fpacious Landfkip \adom'd] [with] cut out into nvers, woods, 
& meadows, the Pleafure Hill grows upon us, as it arifes from 
more than a fingle principle. 

3. Again, everything y' is new or un-common raifes a pleafure 
in ye Imagination ; becaufe it fills y® Soul with an agreeable fur- 
prife, gratifies its curiofity, & gives it an [new] Idea, of which 
it was not before pofiefl. We are indeed fo often converfant 
with one fett of objedls & tir'd out with fo many repeated fhows 
of ye fame things ; y' whatever is new, or uncommon contributes 
a little to vary [our lives] Humane Life, & to divert our minds for 
a while with y® flrangenefs of its appearance : it ferves us for a 
kind of refi*e(hment; [to us] & takes off from y' fatiety w^^ 
we [receive from] [feel] are apt to complain of in our ufual & 

2 conflant 
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conflant entertainments. It is this, that beflows charms on a No. 41a, 
Monfler, [tMt] and makes even y« blemiflies of Nature pleafe us; 

It is M/f that recommends fo us Variety where y« mind is 
call'd oflf every inflant to fomething new, and not fuifered 
to wafle its Attention dwe// too long on any fmgle objecSl. 

And ev'ry thing y^ is in it felf great or beautiful! affords y« mind 
a double entertainment Flow'ry fields, green meadows, & ftiady 
groves are at any feason of y^ Year pleafant to look upon ; but 
never fo much, as in ye opening of y^ Spring, when they are 
all new & frefh witji their firll glofs upon them, and not yet 
too much accuflom'd & familiar to y* eye. 

4. But there is nothing y^ makes it's way more diredlly to 
ye Soul y" Beauty; which immediately diffufes a fecret fatisfa6lion 
& complacence thr6 ye Imagination & gives finilhing to anything 
y^ is great or un-common.* 

* The very firfl difcovery of it flrikes ye mind w* an Inward 
Joy, and fpreads a kind of cheerfulnefs and delight throw 
all its faculties. 

There is not indeed any \thing of] Real beauty or deformity 
more in one piece of Matter y" another; becaufe we might have 
been fo made, y^ whatever appears loathfome to us might have 
fhown itfelf lovely, & fo on ye contrary: but we find experi- 
mentally, there are feveral modifications of Matter, which ye mind 
without any previous confideration pronounces at firfl fight 
beautifuU or deform'd. 

Thus we fee ev'ry different fpecies of fenfible creatures has 
its different notions of Beauty, and that each of 'em is mofl 
charm'd with ye Beautys of its own kind ; [whether it proceed No. 413. 
from ye principle of Self-Love y^ makes us fancy every thing 
mojl that is likefl ourfelves or from a wife defign in provi- 
dence to continue in the world its feveral diflind Setts of 
3 Animals, 



/ 



No. 413. Animals, for 'tis obfervable y* wherever Nature is crofl in y^ 

produdlion of a Monller (y« Refult of any unnatural mixture) 
of y« Breed is incapable of propagating its likenefs & \ejlab' 
li/hingitfeifintolfoundingz. [Species] new Order of Creatures.] 

Na 413. This no where more remarkable y" in Birds of y« Same Ihape 

& proport** where we often fee y« male determined in his 
courtlhip by y« fmgle grain or tin<5lure of a Feather and never 
difcovering any charms but in the Colour of its own fpecies. 

[Muiiii. PI. L] Scit Generi fervare fidem, fan<5lafq veretur 

Connubij L^es, non ilium in pe(5lore candor 

SoUicitat niveus, neq pravum accendit amorem 

Splendida Lanugo, vel honefla in Vertice criila, 

Purpureufve nitor pennarum, aft agmina latfe 

Fceminea explorat Cautus, maculafq requirit 

Cognatas, paribufq interlita corpora Guttis. 

Ni faceret, pi<5lis fylvam circum undiq monftris 

\Mi/cen\ Confufam afpiceres trepidus, partufq biformes 

\Prolemq\ Et genus Ambiguum, et veneris monumenta nefandde 

Hinc merula in nigro fe oble<5lat tota marito, 

Hinc focium lafciva petit Philomela canorum, 

Agnofcitq pares fonitus, hinc Nodlua tetram 

Canitiem Alarum et Glaucos miratur ocellos. 

Nempe fibi femper conftat, crefcitq quotannis 

Lucida progenies, caftos confeiTa parentes 

saltus 
Dum virides inter frondes, lucofq fonoros 

a 
Vere novo exultat, plum [i] fq decora Juventus 

Explicat ad Solem \Pstentai\ \_a\ 

\ScinHllat folit \t\ s\ patrijfq coloribus ardet 

But there is a fecond kind of Beauty that we find in y^ feveral 
works of Art and Nature w<^^ does not indeed attradl the 
mind w^^ y^ warmth and violence as that we have already 
mention'd, but is apt however to raife in us a fecret fond- 
nefs for the places or obje<5ls in w«^ we difcover it. This 
confifls either in y^ Gaiety or variety of colo% in y^ fymmetry 
and proportion of parts, \or\ in y« Arrangement and dif- 
pofition of Bodys, or in y« different mixture and compofition 
of all together. 

4 ['1 Among 



['] Among [a//] thefe \differeni\feveral kinds of beauty, y« Eye No. 412, 
takes mofl delight in y^ of colours; \and iherefore\ for that teafon 
we find y« Poets, who are alwaies \<ipplying\ addreffing themfelves 
to the Imagination, borrow more of their Epithets from y® Topick 
than from any other; [hence like wife it is y*'\ [we no where meet 
with a more glorious or charming [fight] fhow in Nature, y° that 
appears fometimes in y« Heavens at y« Setting of y« Sun; which 
is wholly made up of colours or thofe diflferent ftains of light, 
yt (how themfelves in clouds of a diflferent fituation. '] 

5. As y« Imaginaon takes delight in ev'ry thing that is Great, 
Strange, or BeautifuU, & is dill more pleaf 'd y« more it finds 
of thefe peife6lions joined in y« fame obje6l, it is capable like- 
wife of receiving a new fatisfadlion from y« help of another 
fenfe. Thus any continued found as that of Bells, or of 
Water at a convenient dillance, awakens eVry moment y« 
mind of the Beholder, and makes him more attentive to y« 
feveral [ Pleaf ures'\ charms of the place y^ lie before him. 
Thus if there arifes a fragrancy of fmells & perfumes they 
increafe the pleafure of the Imaginaon and make ev'n the 
colours and verdure of the Lanlkip appear more Agreeable, 
for the Ideas of both fenfes recommend each other, and are 
pleafanter together y" w° they enter ^ mind fmgly : As 
y« different colon's of a pidlure y' are well difpofd fet oflf 
one another and receive an additional Beauty from the 
advantage of their Situation. 

\ We have here feen what there is in vifible objects that No. 413. 
pleafes y« Imagination; but it is impofllble for us to [know] 
affign y« neceffary caufe of y^ pleafure, fince we know neither 

2. y« nature of an Idea, nor y« fubflance of a Human Soul, 
which might help us to difcover y^ congruity or difagreeablenefs 
of y« one to y^ other : and therefore for want of fuch a know- 
ledge all y* we can do in fpeculations of y^ kind is to range 
under feveral heads what is pleafing or difpleafmg to y« mind 
without being able to find out y« fecret fprings, from whence 

5 y*^ 



No. 413. y* pleafure or difpleafure flows. The final caufes indeed often 
lie more open to our obfervation; which, th6 they are not alto- 
gether fo fatisfadlory, are generally more ufefiill y^ y« other, as 
they give us greater occafion of admiring y« goodnefs and wifdom 
of y« firfl Contriver. 

3. Now The prtnapal finBl caufe [t/iere/ore] of our delight in 
anything, y* is great, may be this. [God Allmighty] Thefupreme 
Author ofo^ Being has fo form'd y« foul of Man; y^ nothing, but 
himfelf can be its lall, adequate, & proper happinefs. [7VW,] 
becaufe therefore a great part of this our happinefs mufl arife 
from the contemplation of \God;'\ his [nature] Being that he 
might give our Souls a jufl reliih of fuch a contemplation, he 
ha's made [//] them naturally delight in y^ apprehenfion of any 
thing yt is Great or Un-limited. Our admiration, which is a 
very pleafmg motion of y« mind, immediately rifes at y« con- 
\templation\ federation of any \thing\ ohjeil^ y* takes up a great 
deal of room in y« fancy, & by confequence will improve into 
y« highefl pitch of Aflonifhment & Devotion; when we con- 
[fider a Being] template his nature^ y* is neither circumfcrib'd by 

-time or place, nor to be comprehended by y« largefl capacity ot 
a created [Beings] Spirit, 

4. Again [God Allmighty] He ha*S annex'd a fecret pleafure to 
y« Idea of any thing, y^ is new or un-common; [becaufe he would] 
y^ he might encourage us in y« purfuit after knowledge, & engage 
us to fearch into y« wonders of his Creation : for every new Idea 
brings fuch a pleafure along with it, as rewards any pains y^ we 
have taken in its acquifition, & by confequence ferves as a 
motive to put us upon fi-efh difcoveries. 

5. In y« last place, [God Allmighty] He ha's made every thing 
y^ is beautifuU, pleafant; or rather, ha's made fo many things 
appear beautifull, y* he might afford us a greater variety of enter- 
tainments, & make y« whole Creation more gay & delightful! 
He ha's given almofl ev'ry thing about us y® power of raifmg a 
diverting Idea in y« Imagination ; fo y' it is impoflTible for us to 
behold his works with coldnefs or indifference, & to furvey fo 
many charms without a fecret fatisfadlion & complacence in 'em. 

6 Things 



Things would make but a poor appearance to y« Eye, did we No. 413. 
only fee 'em in their proper (hapes & motions; and I know no 
reafon y' can be aflign'd for their exciting different Ideas in ye 
mind from any thing y^ exifls in y« objedls themfelves (as fym- 
metry & colours) had not y« defign been to add fupemumerary 
ornaments to y« Univerfe, & confequently to make it more 
agreeable to y® Imagination. We are ev'ry where entertained 
with pleafmg fhows and apparitions, we difcover imaginary glories 
in y« Heavens & in y« Earth, & fee fomething of y^ vifionary 
beauty pour'd out upon y® whole creation. 

But what a rough unfightly iketch of [JVafure] [a World] Na- 
ture \wiil thefouX] Jhall we be entertain'd (=») w^i^ hereafter (') 
when all \her\ that colouring difappears and the feveral 
dillin<5lions of Light and Shade vanifh'? * 

* In fhort, our Souls are at prefent delightfully loll, & bewil- 
der'd in a Ipright] gay delufion, & we walk about like y« en- 
chanted Heroe of a Romance, that fees beautifuU Caflles, Woods, 
& Meadows, and at y« fame time hears y« warbling of birds, & y« 
purling of llreams; but upon y« finifhing of fome fecret fpell y* 
fantaflick fcene breaks up, & y« difconfolate Knight finds him- 
felf on a barren heath, or in a folitary defart. It is not improb- 
able, y' fomething like this may be y« flate of y® foul after its 
firfl feparation, in refpedl of y« Images it will receive from matter; 
th6 indeed y« Ideas of Colours are fo \^ay\ bright & florid in ye 
Imagination, y^ I can't think y« Soul will be depriv'd of 'em, but 
perhaps find 'em excited by fome other occafional caufe, as they 
are at prefent by the different \tnotions\ impreffions of matter on 
ye Organ of Sight 

^ We have here feen y* three great Sources of thofe plea- No. 414. 
fures, y' mofl affe<5l y® Imagination; and if we can confider the 
produ<5ls of nature & art in y^ light as they are qualify'd to 
entertain y^ fancy, we fhall find ye lafl very defe6live in com- 
parifon of y* former: for th6 ye^' \works of Art] may fometimes 
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No. 414. appear as beautiful! or flrange, [as thofe of nature\\ they have 
nothing in 'em of y' Vaftnefs & Immenfity which aflfords fo 
great an entertainment to y« mind of y« beholder. 

The one may be as polite and delicate in her produdlions as 
y« other but can never appear fo Augufl & magnificent in 
the Defign. There is fomething more bold and maflerly 
in y« rough carelefs llrokes of Nature y» in y« nice Touches 
and Embellifhments of Art 

The beauties of y« mod (lately garden or Palace lie in a 
narrow compafs, y« Imagination immediately runs 'em over, & 
requires fomething elfe to gratifie her; whereas in y« wide fields 
of y« Creation y« fight expatiates without confinement, and is 
fed w'^ an infinite variety of Images without any certain Hint 
or number * 

* For this reafon we iind \the poets always crying up] all 
Fandfull men and y^ poets in particular Jlill in love w^ 
2l Country Life; where Nature is left to her-felf and \appears 
to y bejl advantage] fumijhes out all y variety of fcenes 
y^ are mofl delightfull to y Imagination. 

[Margin. Plate ij . — — hic latis otia campis, 

Speluncae, viviq lacus ; hie frigida Tempe, 
Mugitufq Bourn, mollefq fub arbore fomni. 

2. But th6 there are feveral of thefe wild fcenes of Nature y* 
are more delightfiiU y" any Artificial fhows ; yet we find y« works 
of Nature dill more pleafant, as they more refemble thofe of 
Art; for in ys cafe our pleafure arifes from a double principle, 
from ye agreeablenefs of y^ obje6ls to y® eye and fi-om their 
Similitude to other objedls. We are pleaf 'd as well with com- 
paring their beauties, as with furveying them, and can reprefent 
y™ to our minds either as Copies or Originals. For y^ reason 
we take delight in a profpe6l, y' is well laid out, & diverfify'd 
with fields & meadows, woods & rivers; in thofe accidental 
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Landflcips of trees, clouds, dr* cities, [6- y like] y^ are fometimes No. 4x4- 
found in y« veins of Marble ; in y« curious frett-work of Rocks 
& Grottos; &, in a word, in any thing y' ha's fuch a vaJiety 
or regularity, as feems rather y« produ<5l of defign y^ chance. 

3. If y« works of Nature rife in value according as they more 
or lefs referable thofe of art, we may be fure y* artificiall works 
receive a greater advantage fron# their refemblance of fuch as 
are naturall; becaufe here y« refemblance is not only plealant, 
but y« pattern more perfe6l. 4. \I. believe^ mojl readers arepleafd 
with the Eajlem King's device^ y* made his Garden y Map of his 
Empire; where y great Roads were reprefented by y fpadous 
walks 6^ allies y y woods <S^' forejls by little thickets 6^ tufts of 
Bufhes, A crooked rill dif covered y windings of a mighty River^ 
6^ a Summer-houfe or Turret y fituation of a huge City or 
Metropolis, This natural draught of his Dominions was doubt- 
lefs pleafanter y^ a more accurate one of another kind made by y 
flrokes of a pen or pencil; becaufe y materials of y Map had 
more of nature in Vw, 6- were liker y things they reprefented^ 
For ys reafon y^ prettiefl Landfkip I ever faw was one drawn 
upon y« walls of a dark room, y^ flood oppofite on one fide to 
y« \Seci\ River Thames^ and on y« other to a Park. The experi- 
ment is a very common one in Opticks. Here y" might difcover 
all y« waves & diflferent fludtuations of y« \Sec[\ water painted in 
llrong & proper colours, with y« pi6lure of a Ship fometimes 
entring at one end by degrees, & failing thr6 y® whole piece. On 
another fide y" might \dif cover] fee y« green Ihadows of trees 
waving to & fro with y« wind, & perhaps a herd of Deer among 
'em in Miniature, with their figures firilking and leaping about 
upon y« wall. I mufl confefs, y« uncommonnefs of y® fight in y® 
infl.ance (as well as y^ lafl.) might be [y great] one occafion of 
it's pleafantnefs to y« Imagination; but certainly y« chief reafon 
was it's near refemblance to nature, as it did not only, like other 
pidtures, give you y« colour and figure, but y« motion of y« 
things it reprefented. 

S: [l at firfl divided y« pleafures of y« Imagination into fuch as No. 416. 
arife from y« Ideas of obje6ls, when they are before our eyes, or 
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to y« difagreeable Ideas; that they were quickly ftop't up, and No. 417. 
rendered incapable of receiving any fpiiits into 'em, & confe- 
quently of exciting any unpleafant Ideas in y« Memory.* 



« 



3. It would be in vain to enquire whether the pow'r of Im- 
agining things (Irongly proceeds from any greater perfe6lion 
in y« foul or from any nicer texture or firmer confillency in 
y« Brain of one man more y° Another or perhaps in a jufl 
temperament and degree of Both. But this is certain y* a 
noble writer (hould be bom with this faculty in its full 
llrength and Vigour, fo as to be able to receive lively 
Impreflions from outw<^ objects, to retain 'em Long, and to 
Range 'em together upon occafion in fuch figures and 
reprefentations as are mod likely to hit the fancy of the 
Reader. A Poet fhou'd take as much pains in forming his 
Imagination as a philofopher in re<5lifying his Underfland- 
ing. He mufl gain a due Relifh of the works of Nature, 
and be throughly converfant in all the various fcenes of a 
Country-Life. He mufl love to hide himfelf in Woods and 
to Haunt the Springs and Meadows, — 

[Margin. PI. I] Quem Tu, Mclpomene, femel 

Nafcentem placido lumine videris, 

Non ilium labor Iftmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non eqiius Impiger, &c. 
Sed quaB Tibur aquae fertile perfluunt, 

Et fpiffae nemorum comae 
Fingent ^Eolio carmine nobilem. 

His head mufl be full of the Humming of Bees, the Bleating 
of Flocks and the melody of Birds. The verdure of the 
Grafs, the Embroidery of the Flow'rs and the Glifl'ring of 
the Dew mufl be painted flrong on his Imaginaon. 
, When he is thus flor'd w^^ country Images if he w^ go 
beyond Pailoral & y« Lower kinds of poetry he ought to 
acquaint himfelf w^i^ y^ pomp and magnificence of Courts. 
He fhoul'd be well verfl in ev'ry thing y' is noble & flately 
IT in 



No. 4x7. in y« produdls of Art, whether it apffears in painting or 

Statuary, in y« great works of Architedture y^ are in their 
prefent glory, or in y« Ruines of thofe y' flouri(ht in former 
Ages. Milton w^ never have bin Able to have built his 
Pandaemonium or to have Laid out his paradife had not he 
feen y« Palaces & Gardens of Italy : & it w^ be eafy to Ihew 
feveral defcriptions out of y« old poets y^ \were Jlokn from] 
probably au/d their original to pi6lures and Statues y^ were 
Then in vogue. 
5. The advantages here mention'd will have their Influence 
on all kinds of Writing if a man knows how to make a right 
Ufe of 'em : And \among\ of thofe y^ excell in this talent 
ye greatefl among y® Ancients are Homer, Virgil and Ovid. 
The firfl llrikes the Imaginaon wonderfully w*^ what is 
Great, y« fecond w'^ w* is BeautifuU & y« Lafl w^^ w^ is 
Strange. Reading y« Iliad is like travailling in a country 
uninhabited where y« fancy is entertain'd w'^ a thoufand 
favage profpedls of vafl Defarts, huge forrests, 7vide flats of 
watery high mountains and precipices. On y« contrary the 
Eneid is like a well cultivated Garden where 'tis impoflible 
to find out any part unadom'd or to cafl o"^ Eyes upon 
a fmgle fpot y* is not cover'd w'^ fome beautifuU plant 
or Flower. But w" we are in y« Metamorphofis we are 
\under the power of Magic and walk amon] [walking in 
fcenes] walking on Enchanted Ground, and fee nothing but 
Scenes of Magic lying round about us. 
Homer is in his province w* he is defcribing a Battle or a 
Multitude, a God or a Hero. Virgil is never better pleaf 'd 
than when he is in his Elyfium or copying out an Enter- 
taining pi6lure. Homer's Epithetes generally mark out w' 
is Great, Virgil's what is Agreeable. Nothing can be more 
Magnificent y" ye figure y^ Jupiter makes in y« firfl Iliad or 
more charming y» y^ of Venus in y* i^' Eneid, — 

''H 1^ Kvaverf(nv W . . . Dixit et avertens rofdl . . . 

Homer's perfons are mofl of 'em God-like & terrible ; Virgil 
1 2 has 
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has fcarfe admitted any into his poems that are not Han- Na 417. 

to lAas ie^en particular care to curie] 

fome and [cou'd not forbear\ rad}s\t\t\ng\ his Heroe[j] 

[He] has giVn him a graceful! head of Hair. 

Beautiful! [Locks] \before he gives Dido a fight qfhim^ — 

[Margin, PI. I.] \Namq tile decoram 

Ca/ariemi lumenq juventae 

Purpureum, et laetos oculis afflavit honores. 

In a word Homer fills his reader w'^ fublime Ideas & I 
believe has raif'd y^ Imaginaon of all y^ good^oei^ yt have 
come after him. I (hall only inflance Horace, who imme- 
diately takes fire at y® i^t hint of any paffage in y^ Iliad & 
always rifes above him-felf w° he has Homer in his view. 
Virgil has drawn together all y« pleafing fcenes . . . 

[But I Jhall here only confine myfelf to thqfe pleafures of y No. 4x6. 
Imagination^ y* proceed from Ideas raifdhy words; ^'fihall leave 
y Reader to confider, how applicable they areto piBures dr^fiatues,] 

vid. 4. Words, w" well chofen, have fo great a force in them; 
that a defcription often gives us more lively Ideas of a thing, y° y« 
fight of y« thing itfelf. The reader often finds a fcene drawn in 
flronger colours, and painted more to y« life, if I may fo fay, 
in his Imagination by y« help of words, y^ by an adlual furvey 
of the Scene, y^ is defcrib'd by 'em. In ys cafe, y^ Poet feems 
to get y« better of Nature, he takes indeed y« Landfkip after 

lively 

her; but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens it's beauties, 
& fo enlivens y« whole piece, y^ y« Images w<* flow firom y® 
objects themfelves appear weak & faint in comparifon of thofe 
w^ii come firom y« expreflions. The reafon \Itake to be j^] pro- 
bably may be; becaufe in y^ furvey of any obje<5l we have only 
fo much of it painted [to] on our Imagination, as comes in at ye 
Eye; but in it's defcription y® Poet gives us as firee a view of it, 
as he pleafes, & difcovers to us feveral parts, y^ either we did 
not attend to, or y* lay out of our fight, w" we firll beheld it 
As we look upon any objedt, our Idea is perhaps made up of 
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No. 4i6. two or three fimple Ideas; but when y^.Poet reprefents it, he 
may either give us a more complex Idea of it, or mention only 
fuch Ideas, as are more apt to afFedl y« Imagination. 

No. 418. ^ The pleafures of y* Secondary Imagination, as we may call 

it, are of a wider & more univerfal nature, y° thofe it ha's, w^ 
join'd with fight; for not only what is great, flrange, or uncom- 
mon, but anything, y' is terrible, common, or deform'd, pleafes 
in defcription. Here therefore we mufl enquire after a new 
principle of pleafure; which is nothing elfe, but our comparing 
y« Ideas y' arife from words, with y« Ideas y' arife from y^ 

No. 416. objedts, w^^ they reprefent[^^]. (^) Why this a<5lion of y*^ Mind is 
fo pleafant to us, [it is impoffible for us to know (')] for y^ reafon, 
I have before mention'd ; but we find a great variety of pleafures 
deriv'd from ys fingle principle : for 'tis this, y' makes all y® arts 
of Mimickry pleafant to us, y' gives us a relilh of Statuary & 
Painting; and compofes all y« different degrees of Wit, whether 
it lie in y« affinity of words or Ideas. The final caufe probably 
of annexing pleafure to y^ operation of y« Mind was to quicken 
& encourage us in y^ purfuit of knowledge ; fince y® diflinguifh- 
ing one thing firom another, & y« right difceming betwixt our 
Ideas depends wholly upon our comparing one with another, & 
obferving y^ congruity or difagreement that appears among y« 

No. 418. Several works of Nature. For y* reafon therefore y« defcription 
of a Dung-hill is diverting to y« Imagination, if y« Image of it be 
very livelily excited by fuitable expreffions ; th6 indeed y^ may 
perhaps more properly be thought y« pleafure of y« Underftand- 
ii^gj y° y® Imagination, Since we are not fo much delighted with 
y« Image, y^ is contained in y« Defcription, as with y« aptnefs of 
y« Defcription to excite y« Image. 

2. But if ye Defcription of what is little, common, or deform'd 
be acceptable to y® Imagination, y« Defcription of what is great, 
furprifing, or beautifuU is much more fo; becaufe here we are 
not only delighted with comparing y« reprefentation with y® 
Original, but are highly pleaf 'd with y« Original it felf. Moft 
readers, I fuppofe, are charm'd more w'^ Milton's Defcription of 
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Paradife, y** of Hell; they are both indeed perfedl in their kinds, No. 418. 
but in one of 'em y« Brimflone & Sulphur is not fo pleafant & 
refrefhing to y« mind, as y« beds of Flowers, & y® Wildemefs of 
Sweets in y® other. 

3. But becaufe y^ Soul of Man requires fomething more per- 
fe6l in Matter, y" what it finds there, & can never meet with any 
Sight in nature, y^ fufficiently anfwers it's highell [Ideas] con- 
ceptions of pleafantnefs; or in other words, becaufe y« Imagination 
can fancy to it-felf things more great, llrange, & beautifuU, y" 
y^ eye ever faw, and is flill fenfible of fome defedl or other in y® 
things it ha's feen ; on y® account it is y« chief part of a Poet[rv] 
to humour y^ Imagination in it's own notions, by mending & 
perfedling Nature, where \it\ he defcribes a reality, & by adding 
greater beauties y" are put together in Nature, where \it\ he 
defcribes a fidlion. \Homer^s Hiad^ Vir^z/*s Aeneidy 6- Ovid's 
MetamorphofiSy are Majler-pieces of y kind. The firjl Jlrikes y 
Imagination wondeffully with what is Greaty y fecond with what 
is Beautifully 6- y lafl with what is flrange. Claudian's prin- 
cipaly 6- allmofl only talent lies in his cuidrefs to y Imagination^ 
which hcCs entertaining defcriptions of all kindsy thd very often he 
reforms nature too muchy <S^* runs into many abfurdities by en- 
deavouring to excelL] 

4. He is not concem'd to attend her in the flow advances 
which fhe makes from one Seafon to Another, or to obferve 
her Condu6l in the fucceflive produdlion of plants and 
Flow'rs. He may draw into his defcription all the Beauties 
of the Spring and Autumn and make the whole year con- 
tribute fomething to render it the more Agreeable. His 
Rose-Trees, Woodbines and JefTamins may Flow'r together, 
and his Beds be cover'd at the fame time w*** Lillys, Violets 
and Daffadils. His foil is not reftrain'd to any particular 
fet of plants, but is proper either for Oaks or Mirtles, and 
adapts itfelf to the products of ev'ry Climate : Oranges may 
grow wild in it. Myrrh may be met with in ev'ry Hedge, 
and if he thinks it proper to have a Grove of Spices he can 
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No. 418. quickly command Sun enough to raife it If all this will 

not fumifh out a Charming Scene he can make a new 
Creation of his own and fow his Elyfium w*^ feveral fpecies 
of Flow'rs y* are fprinkled w^ drops of Ambrofia inflead of 
Common Dew and have higher Scents and Gayer Colours 
yn any y* grow in y« Gardens of Nature. His Conforts of 
Birds may be as full and Harmonious, and his woods as 
thick and gloomy as he pleafes. He is at no more Expenfe 
in a Long vifla than a fhort one, and can as eafily throw 
his Cafcades from a precipice of a Mile high as from one 
of twenty Yards. His Rivers are of his own making and 
therefore 'tis no wonder if they Murmur Melodioufly : He 
has his choice of the Winds and we may be fure will (hut 
out all but the Gentle Zephyr: In a word he has the 
modelling of Nature in his own hands & may give her w* 
charms he pleafes provided he do's not Reform her too 
much and run into absurditys by endeavouring to excelL 

No. 4aa Si As y® wrftcrs of Poetry & Romance borrow their feveral 

materials from outward obje6ls, & join y™ together, as they 
pleafe; there are others, who are oblig'd to follow nature more 
clofely, & to take entire Scenes out of her. Such are Hiflorians, 
Travailers, Geographers, & in a word, all y* treat of Vifible 
obje6ls y* have a Real exijience. Among this fett of writers 
there are none, y* gratify & enlarge y« Imagination more, y° y« 
Authors of y« New Philofophy; whether we confider their 
Theories of y« Earth or Heavens, y« difcoveries they have made 
by GlafTes, or any other of their Contemplations on Nature. 

Na 421. 2- Nor are y« pleafures of y« Imagination wholly confin'd to 

thefe particular Authors, y* are converfant in material obje<5ls; 
but are often to be met with among y« polite Mailers of Morality, 
Criticifm, & other Speculations abilradted from Matter; which 
th6 they don't purpofely confider any of y« parts of Nature, often 
draw Metaphors & Allegories from them. By thefe allufions a 
truth in y« Underilanding cafts, as it were, a fhadow on y« Im- 
agination; we are able to fee fomething like Colour & Shape in 
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a notion, & difcover a Scheme of thoughts painted out upon No. 421- 
Matter. And here y« mind receives a great deal of fatisfa6lion, 
& ha's two of it's faculties gratify'd at y« fame time ; while y« 
fancy is bufy in copying after y« Underflanding, & tranfcribing 
Ideas out of y« Intelledual' World into y« Materiall. 3. The 
great art of a writer fhews itfelf in y« choice of pleafmg allufions; 
which are generally to be taken from y« great or beautifuU Works 
of Art or Nature : for th6 whatever is ilrange or un-common is 
apt to delight y^ Imagination; y^ [great] chief defign of 2Ji 
[Metaphor is\ Allufion being to illullrate & explain y^ paffages of 
an Author, [mnd therefore] it fhould be alwaies borrowed from 
what is more obvious & common, y° y« paffages y' are to be 
explained.* 

* Allegories when well chofen are like fo many Tracks of 
Light in a Difcourfe that make ev'ry thing about 'em clear 
and beautifuU. A noble Metaphor where it is placed to an 
advantage cafls a kind of Glory round it and dart's a Luflre 
through a whole fentence. Thefe different kinds of Allufion 
are but fo many different modes of Similitude, and to make 
'em pleafe y<^ Imagination (for I am only to confider them 

exact 

in that refpedl) y« likenefs ought to be very furprifing or 

Agreeable 

very BeautifuU : as we love to fee a pidlure where y« refem- 

just 

blance is exa6l or at leafl y« pollure and Aire GracefuU. 
But we often find \that'\ the befl Writers [are often] very 
faulty in this particular. Great Scholars are apt to fetch all 
their Allufions from the Sciences in w^^ they are mofl con- 
verfant, fo that a man may eafily difcover the Compafs of 
their Learning in a Treatife on y« mofl indifferent Subje6l. 
I have feen a Difcourfe upon Love that a man cou'd not 
underfland who was not a very [good] profound Chymifl, 
and have heard many a fermon that fhould [not] only have 
been preacht [but] before a Congregation of Cartefians. 
On the Contrary your men of bufinefs ufually have recourfe 
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No. 421. to fuch Inllances as are too mean and Familiar. They are 

for drawing y« Reader into a Game of Chefs or Tennis, or 
for leading him from Shop to Shop in the Cant of particular 
Trades and Employments. It is certain there may be found 
an infinite variety of very Agreeable allufions in both thefe 
kinds but for y^ generality y« mofl charming ones lie in y« 
works of Nature y^ are obvious to all capacities & more 
delightfull y« w' is to be found in Arts & Sciences. 

-^ It is ys art of affeding y* Imagination, y' gives a luflre & 
embellifliment to good fenfe, & makes one Man't compofitions 
fo much more charming & delightfull, y» another's. It fets off 
all writings in general; but is in particular y« very life, & highefl 
perfe6tion of Poetry. Where it fhines in an eminent degree, it 
ha's preferv'd feveral Poems for many [generafwns] Ages y' have 
no other beauty to recommend 'em; & where all y« other 
beauties are prefent in an Author, his works [wi/f\ appear dry, 
tedious & infipid, if ys fmgle one be wanting. It ha's indeed 
fomething in it like creation; it is able to beflow exiflence; [//] 
<5n fo make [s] additions to nature [/]. // gives a greater 
variety to God's works, & draws up to y« Readers View feveral 
objedls, y' are not to be found in Being. In a word, it ha's y« 
power to beautify & adorn y^ mofl illuflrious parts of y« Univerfe, 
[d^»] or to fijl y« mind with [fuc/i] more glorious fcenes, \as are 
not to be paralleled by any part of y tvholefix days produBions^ 
than can be found in any part of it, 

2. We have now difcover'd y^ feveral Originals of thofe pleaf- 
ures, y' gratify y« Imagination; & here perhaps it would not 
be very difficult to cafl under their proper heads thofe contrary 
objedls, y' are apt to fill it w^^ diflafl, & terror. But becaufe 
this is not fo delightfull a fpeculation as y« former, I fhall leave 
it wholly to y« thoughts of y* Reader, & only confider, w' an 
infinite advantage y^ faculty gives an All-mighty Being over 
y« Soul of Man, & what a meafure of happinefs or mifery we 
are capable of receiving by y« Imagination only. 

3. We have already feen y« influence w^** one man ha's over 
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ye fancy of another, & how eafily he conveys into it a variety of No. 421. 
Imagery; how great a power y« may we fuppofe lodg'd in him, 
y' knows all y« waies of aiFedling y^ Imagination, y^ can infufe 
what Ideas he pleafes, & fill thofe Ideas with terror & delight, 
to what degree he thinks fit He can flir up images in y^ mind 
without y« help of words, and make Scenes rife up [^0 y^ view\ 
before us^ & feem prefent to y^ eye without y® afiiflance of bodies 
or external objedls. He can tranfport y« Imagination with fuch 
beautifull & glorious vifions, as can't poffibly enter into our 
prefent Conceptions, or haunt it with fuch ghaflly fpedlres & 
apparitions, as would make us hope for Annihilation as a refuge, 
& think Exiflence no better y^ a curfe. In Ihort, he can fo ex- 
quifitely \pleafe\ ravijh or torture y® Soul thr6 y^ fingle faculty ; 
as may fuffice to make up y^ whole Heaven or Hell of any 
finite Being. 
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OF JEALOUSIE 




Of yealousie 




EALOUSIE is y\fY pain which a Man feels from y® 
apprehenfion y' he is not equally belov'd by any 
perfon, whom he entirely loves. Now, becaufe our in- 
ward paflions & inclinations can never make themfelves 
vifible, it is impoflible for a Jealous man to be throughly cur'd of his 
fufpicions. His thoughts hang at befl in a flate of doubtfuUnefs 
& uncertainty, and are never capable of receiving any fatis- 
fadlion on y^ advantageous fide; fo that his inquiries are mofl 
fuccefsfuU, when they difcover nothing, his pleafure arifes from 
his difappointments, & his life is fpent in purfuit of a fecret, 
that deflroys his happinefs, if he chance to find it. 

An ardent love is alwaies a flrong ingredient in y^ paffion, for 
ye fame affedlion y' flirs up y^ jealous man's defires, & gives y« 
party belov'd fo charming a figure in his Imagination, makes 
him believe (he kindles y« fame pafTion in others, & appears as 
amiable to all beholders.* 

[Margin, PL I.] * \Credula Tcs amoT ejl .... Ov, MetJX 

And as Jealoufie thus arifes from an extraordinary love; fo is it 
of fuch a generous nature, y' it fcorns to take up with any thing 
lefs y»^ an equall return of love : not y« warmefl expreffions of 
afFe6lion, y® foftefl & mofl tender Hypocrify are able to give any 
fatisfa(5lion ; where we are not perfwaded, y' y^ afFe6tion is real, 
& y« fatisfa6lion mutuall. For ye jealous man defires as much, 
as he can, to be a God to y^ perfon he loves ; he would be y^ 
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No. 170. only pleafure of her fenfes, y« employment of her thoughts,"^ is 
angry at everything fhe admires, or takes delight in, befictes 
himfelf* \. 

* Phaedria's requefl to his M" upon his leaving her for three 
days is inimitably beautiful! and natural, — 

[Margin. PI. I.] Cum militc ifto praefens, abfens ut fies : 
Dies no(5lefque me ames : me defideres : 
Me fomnies : me expe<5les : de me cogites ; 
Me fperes : me te obledles : mecum tota fis : 
Meus fac fis poftremo animus, quando ego fum Tuus. 

Ter. Eun. 

His difeafe is of fo malignant a nature, y^ it converts all he 
takes into it's own nourifhment. A cool behaviour fets him on 
ye Rack, & is interpreted as an inllance of averfion or in- 
difference ; a fond one raifes his fiifpicions, & looks too much 
like difTmiulation & artifice. If the perfon he loves be cheerfull, 
her thoughts mull be employed on another, & if fad, fhe is 
certainly thinking on himfelf In fhort, there is no word or 
geflure fo infignificant, but it gives him%new hints, feeds his fiif- 
picions, and fumifhes him with frefh matter of difcovery: fo 
y' if we confider ye effedls of y^ pafTion, one would rather think, 
[f/tey] it proceeded from an inveterate hatred, y" an excefTive 
love ; for certainly none can meet with more difquietude & un- 
eafinefs y° a fufpedled wife, if we except y^ jealous hufband. 

But ye great unhappinefs of y* palTion is, y' it naturally tends 
to alienate y* affedlion, which it is fo foUicitous to procure, & 
y' for thefe two reafons; becaufe it lays too great a conflraint on 
ye words & adlions of ye fufpedled perfon, and at ye fame time 
fhows, y" have no honourable opinion of her; both of which are 
flrong motives to averfion. 

Nor is ys y* worfl Effedl of Jealoufie; for it often draws after 
it a more fatall train of confequences, & makes ye perfon, you 
fufpedt, guilty of ye very crimes you are fo much afraid of. It is 
very natural for fuch as are treated ill, & upbraided falfly to find 
out an intimate friend y' will hear their complaints, condole 
their fufferings, & endeavour to footh & aflfwage ye fecret fwell- 
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ings & refentments of their fouls. Befides, Jealoufie puts a No. 170. 
Woman often in mind of an ill thing, that fhe would not other- 
wife perhaps have thought of, and fills her Imagination with fuch 
an unlucky Idea, as in time grows familiar, excites defuse, & lofes 
all ye fhame & horrour, y' might at firfl attend it. Nor is it a 
wonder, if fhe who fufFers wrongfully in our opinions of her, & 
ha's therefore nothing to forfeit in our good elleem, refolves to 
give us reafon for our fufpicions, & to enjoy y® pleafure of y« 
crime; fince fhe mufl undergo y« punifhment. Such probably 
were y« confiderations, y^ diredled y« Wife Man in his advice to 
Hufbands. Be not jealous over y« Wife of thy bofome, and 
teach her not an evil lelTon againfl thy felf. Ecclus. 

And here among y® other torments, which ys paffion produces, 
we may ufually obferve, y' none are greater mourners y» jealous 
Men ; when y^ perfon, y^ provok'd their jealoufie, is taken from 
'em. Then it is, y^ their Love breaks out furioufly, & throws off 
all y^ mixtures of Sufpicion, y^ choak'd & fmother'd it before ; fo 
y' it bums flrong & clear, & rages in it's full force & violence. 
The beautifuU parts of y^ character rife uppermofl in y^ Jealous 
huf band's memory, and upbraid him with y« ill ufage of fo divine 
a creature, as was once in his poffefTion ; whilfl all y« little Imper- 
fedlions y' were formerly fo uneafie to him, wear off from his 
remembrance, & fhow themfelves no more. 

We may fee by what ha's bin faid before, y' Jealoufie takes 
y« deepefl root in men of amorous difpofitions; & of thefe we 
may find three kinds, who are mofl over-run with it. The firfl 
are thofe, who are confcious to y"*felves of any infirmity, whether 
it be weaknefs, old-age, deformity, ignorance, or ye like. Thefe 
men are fo well acquainted with y« un-amiable part of y"^felves, 
that they have not y^ confidence to think they are really belov'd; 
& are fo diflruflfuU of their own merits, y' all fondnefs towards 
'em puts 'em out of countenance, & looks like a jefl upon their 
perfons. They grow fufpicious on their firfl looking in a glafs, 
and are flung with jealoufie at ye fight of a wrinkle. A beautifiill 
face immediately alarms 'em ; & every thing, y' looks young or 
gay, turns their thoughts upon their wives. 
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\ Cnn**k' c^-r A f*vr*, m-bo are mod liable to this paffioiy. as 
. V * ,s , V v* rt -Vn v-y*, : <rVo look narrowly into y^ fecret jf^grrngs- 
^ •'vs xv^^ /< ^ .'Mr. a**"t:«^-s. It is a fenlt very juftly fioirad ai 
y, -.^^-vNA Av*-p.y v; >y Po'.;tk>ans^ y* they leave nothing: &d 
< > % •> V »Nr U . r^^^;T ; Kit are tl:!! foe deriving evry action ftoB 
^^x^v v^^< ^V <^^r.;r:\anoe, for iirawing up a perpetual Scheme of 
1 A'.v.ox X K%or.r\ t^- pTcf<Tving a conAant correTpondence between 
X* C A:v.p X- y ( ounn; tah^c And thus it happens in y« afl^irs 
ot' Love, with men of deep reflexion ; who are fo well acquainted 
w<* y fkrklenefs & cunning of y* Sex, they are to deal with, y» 
Aey are Aill apt to apply every adion to thefe, or y« like prin- 
ciples. They put a conftru<flion on a look, & find out a deiign 
in a fmile They give new fences & f^nifications to words & 
adions; as your profound Critics often difcover meanings, y» 
never enter d into y* thoughts of y* Authour, and are thus per- 
|^>etually troubling themfelves with fancies of their own raifing. 
They generally act in a Difguife themfelves; & therefore millake 
all outward Shows & Appearances for Hypocrify in others : fo 
y* I believe, no Men fee lefs of y« truth & reality of things, than 
thefe great Refiners in Politicks, y' will be fo wonderfully fubtile, 
Cc over-wife in their conceptions. 

Now what thefe Men fancy they know of Women by reflexion, 
your lewd & vicious men believe they have leam't by experience. 
They have feen y« poor Huf band fo mifled by tricks & arti- 
fices, and in y« midft of his inquiries fo loft and bewilder'd in a 
crook eil intreague ; that they ftill fufpe6t an Under-plot in every 
female a(5tion, and efpecially where they fee any refemblance in 
y« behaviour of two perfons, are apt to fancy, it proceeds from 
y^ fame defign in both. . Thefe men therefore bear hard upon 
y^ fufpected party, purfue her clofe thr6 all her turns & wind- \ 

ings ; and are too well acquainted with y® Chace to be flung ofl" ^ 

by any falfe fteps, or doubles. Befides, their acquaintance & j 

converfation ha's lain wholly among y« vicious part of Woman- j 

kind; & therefore 'tis no wonder, they cenfure all alike, & look j 

upon y« whole Sex as nothing elfe, but a fine fpecies of Impoflors. 
But if, notwithftanding their own experience, they can get over 
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thefe prejudices, & entertain a favourable opinion of fome No. 170. 
Women; yet their own unruly defures will (lir up new fufpicions 
from another fide, & make 'em believe all men fubje6l to y« fame 
lufls & inclinations with themfelves. 

Whether thefe or other motives are mod predominant, we 
learn from y« modem Hillories of America, as well as from our 
own experience in y^ part of y« World, y' Jealoufie is no Northern 
paffion; but rages mofl in thofe nations, yt lie nearefl y« influence 
of y« Sun. It is a misfortune for a Woman to be bom betwixt 
ye Tropicks; for there lie y« hottefl Regions of Jealoufie, which 
as y" come North-ward, cools all along with y« climate, till you 
fcarce meet with any thing like it in y« Polar Circle. Our own 
Nation is very temperately fituated, & if we meet with fome few 
diforder'd with ye violence of y^ paffion; they are not ye proper 
growth of our Country, but are many degrees nearer y« Sun in 
their conflitutions, y^ in their Climate. 

After y« fiightfiill account of Jealoufie, & y® perfons y^ are 
moll fubje<5l to it; 'twill be but fair to fhow, by w' means y 
paflion may be befl allay' d, & thofe who are poflefl with it, 
manag'd to y« befl. advantage : which may be of ufe to fuch, as 
have good-nature or felf-intereft, enough to endeavour at y^ 
abatement either of their huf band's fufferings, or y« removal 
of their own. Other faults indeed are not under y^ wife's 
jiuifdidion, & Ihould, if poflible, efcape her obfervation; but 
Jealoufie calls upon her particularly for it's cure, & deferves 
all her art & application in ye attempt. Befides, She ha's 
y« for her encouragement, y' her endeavours will be alwaies 
pleafing, & y' (he'll fi^ill find ye affe<5lion rifing towards her 
in proportion as ye doubts & fufpicions vanifti; for, as we 
have feen all along, there is fo great a mixture of Love in 
Jealoufie, as is [vety] well worth ye feparating, & will prove 
very confiderable to her, y^ ha's art and inclination to recover 
it from it's alloy. 

i The firfl rule I (hall propofe to be obferv'd is, y' y" never feem No. 171. 

to diflike [y^] in another, wh[ich']AT ye jealous man is himfelf 
guilty of, or to admire anything, in which he himfelf do's not 
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No. 171 excell. A jealous man is very quick in his applications ; he 
knows how to find a double edge in an Invedlive & to draw a 
Satire on himfelf out of a Panegyrick on another. He do's not 
trouble himfelf to confider y^ perfon, but to diredl y« character; 
& \f miles or blujkes] is secretly pleased or confounded, as 
he finds more or lefs of himfelf in it The commendation of any- 
thing in another flirs up his Jealoufie, . as it (hows, y« have a 
value for others befides himfelf; but y* commendation of y' 
which he himfelf wants, inflames him more, as it fhows, y' in fome 
refpedls y" prefer others before him* 

[This is admir. vieivof] Jealousie is admirably described 

IN THIS VIEW BY HORACE IN HIS ODE TO LyDIA \}VH\ PART 
OF WHICH I FIND TRANSLATED TO MY HAND 

[M»rgin. PI. L ft 11 ] * Quum tu, Lydia^ Telephi 

Cervicem rofeam, et cerea Tielephi 
Laudas brachia, vsb meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur : 
Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 

Cert& fede manet ; humor et in genas 
Furtim labitur [ '[ ARGUENS . 

QUAM LENTIS PENITUS MACERER IGNIBUS. 
[WHICH I FIND THUS TRANSLATED] 

When Telephus his youthfull charms 
His rosie neck & winding arms 
With endless rapture you recite 
And in the pleaseing name delight 
My heart inflamed by jealous heats 
With numberless resentments beats 
From my pale cheek [mv] k* colour flies 
And all the man within m[ — ]E dies 
By turns my hidden grief appears 
In riseing Sighs & falling tears 
That shew too well the warm desires 
The silent, slow, consumeing fires 
That on my inmost vitals prey 
And melt my very Soul away. 
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[Be] The jealous man is not indeed angry, if you diflike No. 171. 
another; but if you find thofe faults, y' are to be found in his 
own chara6ler, you difcover not only your diflike of another, but 
of himfelf. In fliort, he is fo defirous of engrofling all y Love ; 
y^ he is griev'd at y^ want of any charm, which, he believes, 
ha*s power to raife it : and if he finds by your cenfures on others, 
y' he is not fo \beautiful\ agreeable in your opinion, as he might 
be; he naturally concludes, you could love him better, if he had 
other qualifications, & y^ by confequence y affedlion do's not 
rife fo high, as he thinks it ought. If therefore his temper be 
grave & fatumine, you mufl not be too much \tranfported\ 
PLEASED with a jefl, pr [feempleaf'd'] transported with any- 
thing y' is gay & diverting.^ If his beauty be none of y« bed, 
you mufl be a profell admirer of prudence, or any other 
qualitie he is mafler of, or at leafl vain enough to think 
he is. 

In ye next place you mufl be fure to be free & open in your 
converfation with him, & to let in light upon your adlions; to 
unravell all your \intriegues] designs, & difcover every fecret 
however trifling or indifferent. A jealous huf band ha's a par- 
ticular averfion to all winks & whifpers; & if he do's not fee to 
ye bottom of everything, will be fure to go beyond it in his fears 
& fufpicions. He will alwaies expe6t to be your chief confident; 
& where he finds himfelf kept out of a fecret, will believe there 
is more in it, y» there fhould be. And here 'tis of great concern, 
yt you \keep\preferve y® charadler of your fmcerity uniform & of 
a piece : for if he once find a falfe glofs put upon any fingle 
, a6tion, he quickly fufpedls all y^ refl; his working Imagination 
immediately takes a falfe hint, & runs off with it into feveral 
remote confequences, till he ha's prov'd very ingenious in 
working out his own mifery. 

If both thefe methods fail, y^ befl way will be to let him fee, 
you are much cafl down & afflidled for y^ iU opinion he enter- 
tains of you, & y« difquietudes he himfelf fuffers for your fake. 
There are many, y^ take a kind of barbarous pleafure in the Jeal- 
oufie of thofe, y* love 'em ; that infult over an aking heart, & 
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No. X71. triumph in their charms, which are able to excite fo much un- 
eafmefs : * 

* [Murgin, PI. L] [ . . . amare parum eft cupietit ct amarc videri, — Manil.] 
Ardeat ipfa licet, tormentis gaudet Amantis. — Juv. 

but thefe often carry y* humour fo far, till their affedled coldnefs 
& indifference quite kills all y« fondnefs of a lover; & are then 
fure to meet in their turn w'^ all y« contempt & fcom, y' is due 
to fo infolent a behaviour. On ye contrary 'tis very probable, a 
melancholy, deje6led carriage, y« ufual effedl of injur'd Inno- 
cence, may foften y* Jealous hufband into pity; make him 
fenfible of y® wrong he do's you, & work out of his [Soul] mind 
all thofe fears & fufpicions, y' ma[df]^e y« both unhappy. At 
leaft it will have y^ good effe6t, y^ he will keep his jealoufie to 
himfelf, & repine in private; either becaufe he is fenfible, 'tis a 
weaknefs, & will therefore hide it from your knowledge; or 
becaufe he'll be apt to fear fome ill effe6l, it may produce, in 
cooling your love towards him, or diverting it to another. 

There is ftill another fecret, y^ can never fail, if y" can once 
get it believed * 

* AND WHICH IS OFTEN PRACTISED BY \aRTFULL\ WoMEN OF 
\mORE\ greater CUNNING THAN VeRTUE 

[6-] th[fl:/] IS \is\ to change fides for a while with y« Jealous man, 
& to turn his own paffion upon him-self ; to take fome occafion of 
growing jealous of him, & to follow ye example, he himfelf ha's fet 
you. This counterfeited jealoufie will bring him a great deal of 
pleafure, if he thinks it real; for he knows experimentally, how 
much love goes along with it, & will receive fomething like y^ 
fatisfa6lion of a revenge in feeing you undergo all his own tortures. 
But this indeed is an Artifice fo difficult, & at y* fame time fo 
dif-ingenuous; y^ it ought never to be put in practice, but by 
fuch as have (kill enough to cover y« deceit, & innocence to 
render it excufable. 

I fhall conclude this EfTay with y^ flory of Herod & Mari- 
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amne; which may ferve almofl as an example to whatever can No. 171. 
be faid on this Subje6t. 

Mariamne had all y« charms, y^ Beauty, Birth, Wit, and Youth 
could give a Woman, & Herod all y® Love, y' fuch charms are 
able to raife in a warm & amorous difpofition. In y« midll of 
all ys his fondnefs for Mariamne, he put her brother to death, as 
he did her father not many years after. The barbarity of y« 
a6tion was reprefented to Marc Antony, who immediately fum- 
mon'd Herod into Egypt to anfwer for y« crime, y^ was there laid 
to his charge. Herod attributed y« Summons to Antony's defire 
of Mariamne; whom therefore before his departure he gave into 
y« cuflody of his Uncle Jofeph with private orders to put her to 
death, if any fuch violence was offer'd to himfelf. This Jofeph 
was much delighted with Mariamne' s converfation, & endeav- 
our'd with all his Art & Rhetorick to fet out y« excefs of Herod's 
paflion for her; but when he flill found her cold & incredulous, 
he inconfiderately told her, as a certain inflance of her Lord's 
[^fondnefs] affection, y« private orders he had left behind him, 
which plainly ftiow'd, according to Jofeph's interpretation, y^ he 
could neither live nor die without her. This barbarous inftance 
of a wild, unreafonable paflion, quite put out, for a time, thofe 
little remains of affe<5lion fhe flill had for her Lord: for now 
her thoughts were fo wholly taken up with y« cruelty of his 
orders, y' fhe could not confider ye kindnefs, y^ produc'd 'em; 
& therefore reprefented him in her Imagination rather under y« 
frightfull Idea of a Murderer, y» a Lover. Herod was at length 
acquitted, & difmifl by Marc Antony, when his foul was all in 
flames for his Mariamne ; but before their meeting he was not a 
little alarm'd at y^ report he had heard of his Uncle's conver- 
fation & familiarity with her in his abfence. This therefore was 
y« firfl difcourfe he entertain'd her with, in which fhe found it no 
eafy matter to quiet his fufpicions. But at lafl he appear'd 
fo well fatisfy'd of her innocence; y^ from reproaches & wrang- 
lings he fell to tears & embraces. Both of 'em wept very 
tenderly at their reconciliation, & Herod pour'd out his whole 
foul to her in y^ warmefl proteflations of Love & Conflancy; 
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No. 171. when amidfl all his fighs & languilhings (he afk't him [fairtefy], 
whether y« private orders he left with his uncle Jofeph were any 
inilance of fuch an inflamed afFedlion. The jealous King was 
immediately rouf 'd at fo unexpe6led a queflion ; and concluded, 
his Uncle mu(l have bin too familiar with her, before he would 
have difcover'd fuch a fecret. In Ihort, he put his Uncle to 
death, & very difficultly prevailed upon himfelf to fpare 
Mariamne. 

After ys he was forced on a fecond journey into Egypt, when 
he committed his Lady to y« care of Sohemus, with y« fame 
private orders he had before given his Uncle, if any mifchief 
befell himfelf. In y« meanwhile Mariamne fo won upon Sohemus 
by her prefents & obliging converfation ; y' fhe drew all y« fecret 
from him, with which Herod had entruiled him : fo y' after his 
return, when he flew to her with ally« tranfports of Joy & Love, 
fhe received him coldly with fighs & tears, & all y« marks of 
indifference & averfion. This reception fo flir'd up his indigna- 
tion, y^ he had certainly flain her with his own hands; had not 
he fear'd, he himfelf fhould have become y« greatefl fufferer by 
it. It was not long after this, w° he had another violent return 
of Love upon him; Mariamne was therefore fent for to him, 
whom he endeavour'd to foften & reconcile with all poffible 
conjugal careffes & indearments : but fhe declin'd his embraces ; 
and anfwer'd all his fondnefs with bitter invedlives for y^ death 
of her Father & her Brother. This behaviour fo incenf 'd Herod, 
y' he very hardly refrain'd from flriking her: when in y« heat 
of their quarrel there came in a witnefs fubom'd by fome of 
Mariamne's enemies, who accufd her to y« King of a defign to 
poyfon him. Herod was now. prepar'd to hear anything in her 
prejudice, & immediately order'd her fervant to be flretch'd upon 
the Rack; who in 3^* extremities of his tortures confefl, y' his 
MiflrefTe's averfion to y« King arofe from fomething, y' Sohemus 
had told her : but as for any defign of poyfoning him, he utterly 
difown'd y« leafl knowledge of it. This confeffion quickly proved 
fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under the fame fufpicions & 
fentence, y' Jofeph had before him on ye like occafion. Nor 
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would Herod reft here ; but accufed her with great vehemence No. 171. 
of [//] a defign upon his life, & by his authority with y« Judges 
had her publickly condemn'd & executed. Herod foon after 
her death grew melancholy & dejedled, retiring from y« publick 
adminiflration of affairs into a folitary forrefl; & there abandon- 
ing him self to all y® black confiderations, y' naturally arife 
from a paffion made up of Love, Remorfe, Pity, & Defpair. 
He uf 'd to rave for his Mariamne, & to call upon her in his 
diflra6led fits ; and in all probability would foon have followed 
her, had not his thoughts bin feafonably calPd off from fo fad 
an Objedl by publick florms, which at y' time very nearly 
threatned him. 
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[Margin, PI. I.] Laudts atftore tumes? funt certa piacula quce Te 
Terpurt ledlo poterunt recreare libello. — Ilor, 



[THE FOLLY OF SEEKING AFTER] 

OF Fame 



[MATgin, PI. ij Laudis amore tumes? funt certa piacula, quae Te 
Ter pure ledlo poterunt recreare libello. — Hor. 




[HE Soul confider'd abllradledly from it's paffions is of a 
remifs & fedentary nature, flow in its refolves, & lan- 
guiftiing in it's executions; y^ ufe therefore of y^ 
paflions is to llir it up, & put it upon a6lion, to 
awaken y« Underftanding, to enforce y« will, & to make y« whole 
Man more vigorous & intenfe in y^ profecution of his defigns. 
As this is y« end of paflions in generall, fo is it particularly of 
Ambition ; which puflies on 3^* Soul to fuch actions, as are apt 
to procure honour & reputation to y« Actour. But we may 
[further dif cover y^ defigns of Providence ifwe\ carry ys obferva- 
tion higher, & confider y« good effedls, which y* Angle paflion 
ha's produc'd to Mankind. It was neceflary for y« world, y' Arts 
fliould be invented & improvd, books written & tranfmitted to 
Pofterity, Nations conquer'd & civiliz'd ; now fince y« proper & 
genuine motives to thefe & y^ like great adlions \are a Zeal for 
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No. 2SS. God's glory, or a defire of doing good; but fince thefe\ would \be\ 
only \motives\ influence [to y few\ Virtuous minds \upon Earth^ 
there would be but finall improvements in y« World; \unlefs\ 
were there \were\ not fome common principle of a6tion working 
equally with all men, \whether good or eznlLI And fuch a prin- 
ciple \as y] is Ambition, or a defire of Fame, by which' [God 
Almighty hcCs prefeiv'd^ all great endowments arepreferved from 
lying idle & ufelefs to y« Publick; \by w^^ he has, as it were,] and 
many vicious men over-reach*d [j^ wicked man,] as it were, & 
engag'd [him] contrary to [his] their natural inclinations in a 
glorious & commendable courfe of a6tion, [and made many 
notorious finners, who had no concern for his glory or y good of 
their neighbour, very ferviceable in their Generation, dr* great bene- 
factors to Mankind^ For we may further obferve, y' men of y« 
greatefl abilities are mod fir'd with Ambition, & y' on y« con- 
trary mean & narrow minds are leall a6tuated by a defire of 
Fame;* 

[Matvtn, PL III ] * In maximis & fplendidiffimis ingenijs plerumq exiftit 

Ambitio. — Cicer: Offic 

whether it be, y* y« fenfe of their own incapacities makes 'em 
defpair of attaining it; or y^ they have not enough range of 
thought to look out for any good, y^ do's not more immediately 
relate to their neceflity or interest; or y' [God himf elf] providence 
in y« very frame of their Souls would not fubjedl 'em to fuch a 
pafTion, as would be ufelefs to y« World & a torment to them- 
felves. [But y^ I may not lofe myfelf on fo wide &» common a 
No. 257. fubjeB, I fliall endeavour to fhow y folly of feeking after Fame 
from y following confiderations, 

1. Becaufe Fame is an End diffiadtly obtained and eafily lofl, 

2. Becaufe it brings y Ambitious Man very little happinefs; but 
fubje6ls him to much diffatisfaBion 6- uneasfinefs, 

3. Becaufe it hinders him from obtaining an End, w^^ he hcCs 
abilities to acquire, &» ivhich is accompany' d with fullnefs of 

fatisfadlion, 

Firft then; Fame is- an End difficult to be obtained,] * 
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* Were not this \paffion for glory] Defire of Fame very flrong No. 255. 
\in men] y« difficulty of obtaining it and y« danger of Lofmg \ 

it when obtained would be fufficient to deter [men] a man 
from fo vain a purfuit. 

How few are there, who are fumifh'd with abilities fufficient 
to recommend their adlions to y« admiration of the world, & to 
diflinguifh y*»felves from y« refl of Mankind? Providence for ye 
mod part fets us upon a level, & obferves a kind of proportion 
in its difpenfations towards us : if it renders us perfedl in one * 

accomplifhment, it generally leaves us defedlive in another; and 
feems carefull rather of preferving every \Jingle] perfon from 
being mean & deficient in his qualifications, y» of making any 
fmgle one eminent or extraordinary. And among thofe who are 
y« moil liberally gifted by Nature, & accomplifh't by their own . • 
induflry, how few are there, whofe virtues are not obfcur'd by - 
y« ignorance, or prejudice, or envy of their beholders % Some men 
can't difcem between a noble & a mean adlion; others are apt to 
attribute 'em to fome falfe end or intention ; and others purpofely 
mif-reprefent, or put a wrong interpretation on them. 

But y« more to enforce y* confideration we may obferve; y^ 
thofe are generally mofl unfuccefsful in their purfuit after Fame, 
who are mod defurous of obtaining it* 

[MMsin, PL III.] [*C«d minhs gloriam petebaty eb magis ajfequebatur. 

Sail: de Catone.\ 

* It is Salluil's Remarke upon Cato that ye \more] lefs he 
coveted Glory the more he acquired it 

\Mof^ Men take an ill-natur'd pleafure in croffing our inclina- 
tions, & difappointing us in what our hearts are mofl fet upon : 
when therefore they have difcover'd y* paffionate defire of Fame 
in y« Ambitious, (as no temper of mind is more apt to Ihow 
itfelf) they become fparing & referv'd 'in their commendations; 
they envy him y« fatisfadlion of an applaufe, & look on their 
praifes rather as a kindnefs done his perfon, than as a tribute 
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No. 255. paid to his merit. Others, who are free from y« naturall per- 
verfenefs of temper, grow wary in their praifes of one who fets 
too great a value on 'em; leail they raife him too high in his 
own Imagination, & by confequence remove him at a greater 
diflance from themfelves. But further, this defire of Fame 
naturally betrays y« Ambitious Man into fuch indecencies, as are 
a leffening to his reputatioa He is flill afraid, leafl any of his 
adlions Ihould be thrown away in private; leafl his deferts fhould 
lie conceal'd from y« obfervation of the World, or receive any 

• difadvantage from y« reports which others make of 'em. This 

fets him on empty boails & oflentations of himfelf, & on y« vain, 
fantallick recitals of his own merit; his difcourfe generally leans 
one way, & whatever is y« fubjedl of it tends obliquely either to 
ye detra6ling from others, or y« extolling of himfelf. For vanity 
is' y« natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which expofes him 
to ye fecret fcom & derifion of thofe he converfes with, & ruins 
yt character, he is fo induflrious to advance by it : for thd his 
adlions are never fo glorious, they lofe their luflre, when they 
are thus drawn at large, & fet to fhow by his own hand; & as 
y« World is more apt to find fault, y" to commend, y® boafl will 
probably be cenfur'd, when y® great adlion, y^ occafion'd it, is 
forgotten. Befides, y^ very defire of fame is look't on as a 
meannefs & imperfe6lion in y® greatell Chara6ter. A folid & 
fubflantiall greatnefs of Soul looks down with a generous 
negledl on y® cenfures & applaufes of y* multitude, & \^fets\ places 
a man beyond ye little noife & flrife of tongues. Accordingly 
we find in our felves a fecret awe & veneration for \His\ the 
charadler of one who moves above us in a regular & illuflrious 
courfe of virtue, without any regard to our good or ill opinions 
of him, our reproaches [6-] or commendations [.] ^ [(?] ^m ye 
contrary, 'tis ufual for us, when we would take off from ye fame 
& reputation of an adlion, to attribute it to vain-glory, & a defure 
of Fame in ye adlor [;]. \and we think it no /mail blemijh in a 
great Man to be ambitious^ &» a lover offraifei] Nor is y^ com- 
mon judgement & opinion of Mankind ill-grounded, for certainly 
'tis no great bravery of Mind to be work't up to any noble a6tion 
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by fo fordid & felfilh a motive, & to do that out of a defire of No. 255. 
Fame, which we could not be prompted to by a dif-intereffed 
love to mankind, or a generous paflion for y« glory of [our 
Crea/ourJ] him that made us. 

Thus \we feey y*\ is Fame [w] an End difficult to be obtained 
by all \men\, but particularly by thofe, who \have y greateji 
defire for it] thirft after it the mqfi eagerly^ fmce mofl [feoplel men 
have fo much ill-nature or cautioufhefs, as not to gratify & feed 
y« vanity of an ambitious man; and fmce y^ very \defire of] thirfl 
after Fame naturally betrays him into fuch indecencies, as are a 
leffening to his reputation, & is it felf look't upon as a weaknefe 
in y« greatefl charadler. 

In y« next place, Fame is eafily loft, & as difficult to be pre- 
ferv'd, as it was at firft to be acquired. 

There are many paffions & tempers of mind, which naturally No. 356. 
difpofe us to deprefs & vilify y« merit of one rifmg in y« efteem 
of [y world] Mankind, All thofe, who [at fir/if et out] Launched 
in to the World with y« fame advantages, & were once look't on 
as his equals, are apt to think y« praife of his merits a refiedlion on 
their own indeferts; and will therefore take care to defame him 
with y« fcandal of fome paft adlion, or derogate from y« worth of 
y^ prefent, y' they may flill keep him on y« fame level with them- 
felves. The like kind of confideration often ftirs up y« envy of 
fuch, as were once his Superiours; who think it a detra6tion from 
their merit to fee another get ground upon 'em, & over-take 'em 
in y« purfuit of glory, and will therefore endeavour, [ail they can^ 
to fmk his reputation, y' they may y« better preferve their own. 
Thofe, who were once his equals, envy & defame him, becaufe 
they now fee him their fuperiour; and thofe, who were once his 
fuperiours, becaufe they look upon him as their equal 

But further, a man, whofe extraordinary reputation thus fets 
him up to y« notice & obfervation of Mankind, draws a great 
many eyes upon him ; y' will narrowly infpe6l ev'ry part of him, 
confider him nicely in all views, & not be a little pleas'd, when 
they have taken him in y^ worft & moft difadvantageous light; for 
iY^ofeyre are many, y' find a pleafure in contradicting y« com- 
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No. 956. mon reports of Fame, & fpreading abroad y« weaknefT^^ of an 
Exalted charader. They publifti their ill-natur'd difcoveries 
, with a fecret pride, & applaud themfelves for y« fingularity of 
their Judgement; y' ha's fearch'd deeper, y" 6thers, dete<5led 
what y« reft of y« world have over-look*t, & found a flaw in what 
y« generality of Mankind admires. Others there are, y* proclaim ^ 

y« errors & infirmities of a great Man with an inward fatisfadion 
& complacence ; if they difcover none of y« like errors & in- 
firmities in themfelves: for whilft they are expofing another's 
weakneffes; they are tacitly aiming at their own commendations, 
who are not fubjedt'to y« like [infirmities] weakneffes; and are 
apt to be tranfported with a fecret kind of vanity to fee them- 
felves fuperiour in fome refpedts to one of fo fublime & ' 
celebrated a reputation. Nay, it very often happens, y' none ^ 
are more induftrious in publilhing 3^* blemifhes of an extraor- 
dinary reputation, y" fuch as lie open to y« fame cenfures in 
their own charadters; as either hoping to excufe their own 
defedls by y« authority of fo high an example, or, \as it fotnetimes 
falls out^ raifmg an imaginary applaufe to themfelves for re- 
fembling an Exalted name, thd in 3^^ blameable parts of it's 
charafter. If all y« fails, yet very often a vain oftentation of wit 
fets a man on attacking an eftablifh't name, & facrificing it to 
y« mirth & laughter of thofe about him. A Satire or a Libel on 
one of y« common ftamp never meets with y^ reception & appro- 
bation among it's readers, as what is aim'd at one, whofe merit 
or ftation fets him upon an eminence, & gives him a more 
confpicuous figure among Men : whether it be, y* we think it 
greater art to expofe, & turn to ridicule a man, whofe chara<Eler 
feems fo improper a fubjedt for it; or y' we are pleaTd, by fome 
fecret kind of revenge, to fee Him taken down, & humbled in his 
reputation, & in fome meafure reduc'd to our own rank, who had 
fo far raifd himfelf above us in y« reports & opinions of Man- 
kind Thus we fee, how many dark & intricate motives there 
are to detra<EUon & defieunation, and how many malicious fpies 
are fearching into y« adtions of a great Man, who is not alwaies 
>*« beft prepared for fo narrow an infpedtion ; for we may generally 
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obferve, y* our admiration of a famous Man leffens upon our No. 256. 
nearer acquaintance with him,* 

[Hargin, PI III.) * [Paratu magnOf tnajare fam&^ uH tnos eft de ignotis. — Tacit,] 
[Omne ignotumpro magnifico eft, — Tadt] 

k y* we feldom hear y« defcription of a celebrated perfon without 
a catalogue of fome notorious weakneffes & infirmities. The 
reafon may be, becaufe any little flip is more confpicuous & 
obfervable in his condudl, y" in another's, as it is not of a piece 
with y« refl of his chara<5ler; or becaufe 'tis impoflible for a man 
at y« fame time to be attentive on y« more important parts of his 
life, & to keep a watchful! eye over y« more inconfiderable cir- 
cumflances of his behaviour & converfation ; or becaufe, w' [/] 
we have \confideT^d\ obferved^ y« fame temper of mind, w^^ inclines 
us to a defire of Fame, naturally betrays us into fuch flips, and 
un-warinefles, as are not incident to men of contrary dispofition. 
After all, it mull be confell, y' a noble & triumphant merit often 
breaks through & diflipates thefe little fpots & fuUies in it's 
reputation; but if by a miftaken purfuit after Fame, or through 
human infirmity any falfe flep be made in y« more momentous 
concerns of life, the whole Scheme of ambitious defigns is broken 
& diforder'd. The fmaller ftains & blemifhes may \indeed\ die 
away, & difappear amidll y« brightnefs, y' furrounds 'em; but a 
blot of a deeper nature cafls a fliade on all y« other beauties, & 
darkens y« whole Charadler. How difficult therefore is it to 
preferve a good name, when he, that ha's acquir'd it, is fo 
obnoxious to thofe little weaknefles & infirmities, as are a great 
diminution to it, when difcover'd ; efpecially, when they are fo 
induflrioufly proclaim'd & aggravated by fuch, as were once his 
fuperiours or equals, fuch as would fet to fhow their judgement or 
their wit, & fuch as are guilty or innocent of y« fame flips & 
mif-condudl in their own behaviour] * 

[Margin, PI I.) [ * . . . Jure perhorrui 

Late confpicuam tollere verticem. — Hor,] 

But were there no fuch difpofitions in others to cenfure a 
famous Man, nor any fuch mifcarriages in himfelf ; yet would he 
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No. 256 thinks, it falls ftiort of his merit; how will he be able to bear 
himfelf up under fcandal & defamation] For 3^^ fame temper of 
mind, y^ makes him defire fame, makes him hate reproach; if he 
can be tranfported with y« extraordinary praifes of Men, he can 
be as much deje<5led with their revilings.* 

[Margin, PI. iiL] * [Stc leve, fic parvum eft^ animum quod laudis avarum 

Submit, atU reficit. — fforatl 

How little therefore is y® happinefs of y« Ambitious Man, who 
gives every \fnan\ one a dominion over it, who thus fubjedls him- 
felf to y« good or evill fpeeches of others, & puts it in ye power of 
every malicious tongue to throw him into a fit of Melancholy, 
& dellroy his naturall reft, & repofe of Mind? Efpecially, when 
we confider, y' y« world is more apt to cenfure, than applaud, & 
himfelf fuller of 'infirmities] mpeffe^ionsy than virtues. We may 
further obferve, y' fuch a Man will be more griev'd for ye lofs of 
Fame, than he could have bin pleaf *d in y® enjoiment of it; for 
th6 ye prefence of this imaginary good \i^as I have before Jhown)] 
can't make us happy, y® abfence of it may make us miferable : 
becaufe in y« enjoiment of an objedl we only find that (hare of 
pleafure, which it is capable of giving us; but in y® lofs of it we 
don't proportion our grief to y* real value, it bears, but to y' value, 
which our fancies & imaginations fet upon it 

So inconfiderable is y* fatisfadlion, y* Fame brings along w* 
It, & fo great y* difquietudes, to which it makes us liable. The 
defure of it ftirs up very uneafy motions in y® mind, and is rather 
inflam'd, y" fatisfy'd by y® prefence of y* thing defied The 
enjoiment of it brings but very little pleafure, th6 y« lofs or want 
of it be very fenfible & afilidling; and even ys little happinefs is 
fo very precarious, y^ it wholly depends on y« wilLf of Others. 
We are not only tortur'd by y* reproaches, which are offer'd us; 
but are difappointed by y® filence of Men, when 'tis unexpedled, 
& humbled even by their praifes, when they feem to defraud us 
of what is our due. 
No. 257. [3^. The puffuit after Fame will hinder us from obtaining an 
End, y^ is attended with infinitely more certainty &* fatisfoBion, 
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namely^ y Salvation of our Souls; which every one ha's abilities No. 257. 
to work ovifor himfelf <5n which brings along with it fullnefs of 
foy 6^ pleafuresfor evermore. How y purfuit after fame hinders 
us in y attainment of y great End^ I fhall leave y Reader to 
collect from thefe three following confederations, 

\rst^ Becaufe y flrong defire of Fame breeds feveral vicious 
habits in y Soul, 

2^y. Becaufe thofe oMions^ which are apt to procure Fame are 
not in their nature conducive to Salvation^ 

[Mandn, PL I.] 

* \Ambitio multos mortales falfos fieri coegity aliud promptum 
in Lingud aliud clauf urn in peBore habere^ &'c, — Sallufl-] 

[3^>'. Becaufe^ if we fhould allow y fame anions to be y proper 
inflruments either of making Men famous^ or of procuring their 
Salvation^ they would neverthelefs fail in y attainment of y lafi 
endy if they proceeded from a defire of y firfl, 

I fhall clofe up all with y natural refleBion^ From all this I 
think we may make a natural conclufion y' it is y^ greatefl folly in 
y« world to feek y® praife or approbation of any Being, befides 
\our God] y Supreme^ & that for thefe two reafons; becaufe no 
other Being can make a right judgement of us, & efleem us 
according to our merits ; and becaufe we can procure no con- 
fiderable benefit or advantage from y« efleem & approbation of 
any other Being. 

No other Being, [but God] can make a right judgement of us, & 
elleem us according to our merits. Created Beings fee nothing, 
but [y^l our Out-fide [of us\ & can only frame a judgement 
of us from our exteriour adlions & behaviour; but how unfit 
thefe are to give us a right notion of each other's perfe6lions, 
[will] may appear fi-om [y following] feveral confiderations. 
There are many virtues, w^^ in their own nature are incapable 
of any outward reprefentation; many filent perfe6lions in y^ 
Soul of a [« upright] good Man, w** are great ornaments to human 
nature, but not able to difcover themfelves to y« knowledge of 
others. They are tranfadted in private without noise or ftiow, 
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